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Whereas Lar Lore, part 1 presented a mass of late Latin materials with minimal commentary, 
part 2 builds on this foundation by presenting a mixture of early and late material, ordered 
thematically and with introductions and annotations. This time, there is a greater focus on the 
Lares, but the Penates do not go undiscussed either. 


1. The Lares introduce themselves 

Although the Lares are often spoken of as a pair, the only Lares we find personally speaking to 
us in ancient literature are individuals. The first is found in the comedy Aulularia, ascribed to 
Plautus, one of the earliest pieces of Latin literature. He appears as the speaker of the play’s 
prologue, a role that was sometimes given to gods that do not appear directly in the rest of the 
play but are understood to work in the background (translation Henry Thomas Riley, slightly 
adapted): 

“Lest any one should wonder who I am, I will tell you in a few words. I am the 
Household Lar (Lar Framiliaris), of that household (familia) from you have seen me 
coming forth. It is now many years that I have been occupying this houses and I 
inhabited it for the father and the grandfather of this person who now dwells here. But 
beseeching me, his grandfather entrusted to me a treasure of gold, unknown to all. He 
deposited it in the midst of the hearth, 2 praying me that I would watch it for him. He, 
when he died, was of such an avaricious disposition, that he would never disclose it to 
his own son, and preferred rather to leave him in want than to show that treasure to that 
son. He left him no large quantity of land, on which to live with great laboriousness and 
in wretchedness. When he died who had entrusted that gold to me, I began to take notice 
whether his son would any how pay greater honor to me than his father had paid me. 
But he was in the habit of venerating me still less and less by very much, and gave me 
a still less share of devotion. So in return was it done by me; and he likewise ended his 
life. He left this person who now dwells here, his son, of the same disposition as his 
father and grandfather were. 

“He has an only daughter; she is always every day making offerings to me, either with 
incense, or wine, or something or other; she presents me, too, with chaplets. Out of 
regard for her, I have caused this Euclio to find this treasure, in order that he might more 
readily give her in marriage if he should wish; for a young man of very high rank has 


This is version 1.0 of Lar Lore, part 2, published 26.03.2020. 

1 Translations are from the texts at Phi Latin Texts . digilibLT and the Digital Latin Library for Latin, and the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae for Greek. Translations are mine unless otherwise noted. 

2 As several of the glosses from Lar Lore, part 1 show, the Lares and the hearth were closely associated. 
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ravished her; 3 this young man knows who it is that he has ravished; she knows him not, 
nor yet does her father know that she has been ravished. This day I shall cause the old 
gentleman here, our neighbour, to ask her as his wife; that will I do for this reason, that 
he may the more easily marry her who has ravished her. And this old gentleman who 
shall ask her as his wife, the same is the uncle of that young man who debauched her in 
the night time at the festival of Ceres. But this old fellow is now making an uproar in 
the house, as usual; he is thrusting the old woman out of doors, that she may not be privy 
to the secret. I suppose he wants to look at the gold, if it be not stolen.” 

At the other end of pagan Latin writing, there is the Querolus (author unknown), a comedy 
loosely inspired by the Aulularia, perhaps from the early 5th century CE. Its Lar, unlike that of 
Plautus, is an imporant character in the play. His introduction, too, is more extensive (translation 
Rosemary O’Donnell, slightly adapted): 

Enter Lar Familiaris. 

“Lar Familiaris: I am the guardian ( custor ) and inhabitant ( cultor ) of the house, to 
which I have been assigned 4 (adscriptus). At present I govern ( rego ) the dwelling from 
which I have just come. I regulate the decrees of fate ( decreta fatorum ); if they contain 
good, I personally encourage it, if evil, I temper it. At the moment I am directing the 
destiny ( sortern , Tot’) of Querolus, an ungrateful man, but not a wicked one. Until now 
he has had sufficient for himself, which is the greatest good, but now he is actually to 
become very rich. So has he deserved. For if you do not think that you should be 
rewarded according to your deserts, you are deceiving yourselves. Now, however, I shall 
briefly relate the sequence and order of events. 

“The father of our Querolus, Euclio, was a miserly and cunning old man. At a certain 
time he hid an enormous weight of gold in an urn. So, honouring the gold as though it 
were his father’s ashes, he was able to conceal it openly. When he was leaving for a 
foreign country, he buried the urn at home and left it in front of my altar 5 (aras meas ); 
to his family he entrusted a tomb, to myself, a treasure. The old man went away, but did 
not return. As he lay dying in a foreign land, he disclosed the affair to one person only, 
a deceitful and faithless individual. He did not, however, explain to him anything about 
the tomb or the inscription, either because he forgot, or else because he thought it 
unnecessary. This, in accordance with fate, was sufficient to ensure Querolus’ felicity. 
So now the treasure is held in ignorance by all at home. 

“It would, naturally, be easy for us to reveal the gold to its owner, either by an oracle, 
or in a dream. But so as to teach mortals that no-one may remove what a god has 
bestowed, the gold, entrusted to bad faith, will be recovered by a theft. The thief then 
will shortly appear, who will save the whole situation for us. When he discovers the urn 


3 Unfortunately, rape is a frequent plot point in Athenian New Comedy and, as a result, also in Latin comedy, and 
it is treated almost identically to consensual premarital sex. 

4 Although we do not know how this assignment functions, the connection between Lar and house is clear than in 
Plautus: the Lar’s existence is not bound to a house or family, but he receives the position of guarding over it and 
its fortunes. This gives the Lar characteristics of the Genius (translated into Greek as Tyche or Fortune), and indeed 
the Lar Familiaris identifies himself as Querolus’ Genius below. Aside from genuine belief that Genius and Lar 
are the same (already attested centuries earlier), the economy of the play benefits from their conflation. 

5 The change from the hearth in Plautus to an altar in a separate room (see below) may reflect a change in the 
manner in which the Lares were worshipped. 
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he will presume it to be a cremation burial; that old man had great foresight. He will 
replace the booty which he stole, and return the whole amount, as he was not content 
with his share. And so the trickster, by setting a trap for someone else, deservedly brings 
about his own downfall. 

“But I should like to explain a few details, so that you will not have seen me to no avail. 
That Querolus of ours, as you know, is annoying to everyone, even to [a] god, if it is not 
blasphemy to say so. His anger is ridiculous and rather laughable. It should prove 
amusing to enter into a discussion with him, and confute the empty wisdom of mankind. 
So you will now hear fate and man on opposing sides and you must pronounce the 
verdict. I, however, shall have to be extremely cautious in admitting that I am his 
Genius, lest he do me some mischief, for he never ceases to curse me day and night. But 
listen, I can hear him, bewailing his fate (fatum ) and his fortune (fortunam ). He is 
coming towards me. He has heard that his father had died abroad. Alas, how deeply he 
grieves. As is usual in human affairs, I suppose it is because he has leamt that he has 
been left nothing. And what am I to do now? I cannot suddenly fly away from here, I 
have committed myself too far. I am lucky to see a fishing trident, no mean weapon, by 
Hercules. If Querolus does not stop annoying me today I shall give him a juster cause 
for complaint. I wonder where it came from? I saw some fishermen go past this morning; 
perhaps they dropped it.” 

Enter Querolus. 

“Querolus: Oh fortune (fortuna ), Oh destiny (fors fortuna). Oh wicked and impious 
fate (fatum). If someone were now to show me where you are, I would soon decree and 
institute for you an inexorable fate! 

“LarFamiliaris: I shall have to rely on the trident today.” 

The dialogue between the Lar Familiaris and Querolus is too long to give here in full - 15 pages 
-, but it is full of wonderful details (some of which will be included below). O’Donnell’s 
complete edition and English translation is available online . 

Similarly lively (self-)descriptions unfortunately do not exist for the Penates. 


2a. The first thing to do when returning to a household 

Cato the Elder, De Re Rustica : 

“(2) When the pater familias visits his estate, and once he has greeted the Lar 
Familiaris, ...” 

2b. The division of the ritual duties in the patriarchal, slaveholding Roman household 

Cato the Elder, De Re Rustica : 

“(143.1) The duties of the (female) housekeeper ( vilica ) [...] she shall neither make nor 
command rituals (rein divinam) which she makes for her own sake, unbidden by her 
master or mistress ( domini aut dominae). She ought to know that her master performs 
the rituals for the whole household ( familia ). (2) [...] She shall see to it that the hearth 
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(focum ) is entirely clean daily before she goes to bed. On the Kalends, Ides, Nones, and 
whenever there is a holiday (festus dies), she shall hang garlands over (on?) the hearth, 
and throughout these days she shall make supplication to the Lar Familiars as much as 
circumstances allow.” 


3. Mentions of Lares 6 in Pliny’s Natural History 

In 2.16, he mentions that there is an altar of Orbona before the temple of the Lares - without 
implication of any strong intrinsic connection between them. (Arnobius, Adversus nationes 
4.7.4: “Parents whose children have died are under the protection (in tutela ) of Orbona.”) 

In 3.66, he tells us that “in the year 826 since its foundation” (= 73 CE), Rome had “265 
crossroads (compita) of the Lares”, i.e. there were 265 crossroads with a shrine to the Lares 
Compitales. 7 

In 21.11, Pliny is speaking about the use of chaplets or flower garlands ( coronae ) in earlier 
times (around the 2 nd century BCE - and his own day?), noting: 

“And in that time, chaplets were (used as) to honor the gods, and the Lares, both the 
public and private ones, and the tombs and Manes.” 

In 28.7, we leam of the proximity (not only spatial) of the Lar to the dinner table: 

When food ( cibus ) fell out of the hand, it used to be (the custom) to return them to the 
table, and they did not allow blowing on it to clean it off; and auguries (‘omens’) have 
been derived from what the person to whom this happens was saying or thinking at that 
moment; it is especially dire when this happens to a pontiff in a fonnal dinner. 8 In any 
case, putting it back on the table and (later) burning it before the Lar suffices for the 
expiation. 

By expiation, I think, we are to understand the avoidance of the evil signified by the omnious 
accident. 

In 28.267, we are advised that one method to protect our flocks from wolves is to lay the 
ploughshare which made the year’s first furrow should be laid on the “hearth of the Lares, where 
the family meets”. Until the flames have consumed the ploughshare, the flocks will be safe. 

In 36.204, we see at once the close connection of the Lar Familiaris to the hearth, and their 
equally close relation or identity to the Lares Compitales (‘of-the-crossroads’): 

“I shall not pass by a story about a hearth (foci exemplum ) that is famous in Roman 
literature: when Tarquinius Pricus was king, they say, there appeared in his hearth 
something like a genital of the male gender from the ashes, and Ocresia, the enslaved 
handmaiden of queen Tanaquil, who had been sitting there, stood up and was pregnant. 


6 There is only one (insubstantial) mention of Penates in the work. 

7 Probably having such a shrine qualified them as compita in the official count. 

8 Or ‘pretend dinner’. What is meant are ritual banquets or something to that effect, which formed part of many 
Roman festivals, but whether something even more specific - where the priest is only pretending to take food - is 
meant, 1 do not know. The phrase translated as “formal” (dicis causa) was also used for legal fictions - for example, 
the formal obligation to give a last will the appearance of being a contract of sale. 
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So Servius (‘of-the-slave’) Tullius, who would succede in the kingship, was born. And 
further, when the child was sleeping in the palace, its head appeared to catch on fire, 
and he was believed to be the son of the Lar Familiaris. On this account, he first 
established the games for the Lares in the (festival of the) Compitalia.” 


4. The Lararium 

In Lar Lore, part 1, 1 included a gloss on Vergil’s Aeneid that defines lararia as “places where 
Lares and Penates dwell”. It would be easy to dismiss this as a late, confused explanation, if the 
clear distinctions between lararium and other kinds of holy places in the home ( sacrarium , or 
wrongly[!] sacellum ) that one finds in secondary literature or online were well established from 
other sources. But in fact, the word is rare and perhaps a late coinage, and one may judge from 
the examples in the Historia Augustus (which are practically the only ones aside from that gloss) 
how strong its association with the Lares was: 

In the life of emperor Tacitus (17.4), we read “all the gods” in his lararium fell over, either 
because of an earthquake or “some chance” ( casu aliquo), which is explained an omen 
predicting his death. 

About Marcus Antoninus (3.5), we are told that he studied philosophy with the Stoic Junius 
Rusticus, 

“whom after his death he asked the senate to honour with statues. On his teachers in 
general, moreover, he conferred great honours, for he even kept golden statues of them 
in his lararium, and made it a custom to show respect for their tombs by personal visits 
and by offerings of sacrifices and flowers.” (translation David Magie, slightly adapted) 

We hear the most about the lararium - in fact, the two lararia - of Alexander Severus (29.2; 
31.4-5, translation David Magie, slightly adapted): 

“(29.2) His manner of living was as follows: First of all, if it were pennissible (fas), that 
is to say, if he had not lain with his wife, in the early morning hours he would worship 
in his lararium, in which he kept statues of the divi 9 emperors — of whom, however, 
only the best had been selected — and also of certain holy souls (animas sanctiores), 
among them Apollonius (of Tyana), and, according to a contemporary writer, Christ, 
Abraham, 10 Orpheus, and others of this same character and, besides, the likenesses of 
his ancestors ( maiorum effigies). [...] 

“(31.4) He used to call Vergil ‘the Plato of poets’ and he kept his image ( imaginem), 
together with a statue (simulacra) of Cicero, in his second lararium, where he also had 
(statues) of Achilles and the great heroes ( magnorum virorum). (31.5) But Alexander 


9 Divus (plural divi) is often translated as deified, but its primary meaning is simply ‘god’. In the later imperial 
period, it referred primarily to the deceased and (indeed) deified emperors, but it remained a noun (‘god’) - not an 
adjective (‘divine, deified’), as is often thought. 

10 While the Historia Augusta cannot always be trusted to give accurate historical information, there is nothing 
intrinsically implausible about the veneration of these figures by a pagan, as long as we do not assume that it 
entailed a detailed knowledge and acceptance of Christian or Jewish doctrines. 
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the Great he enshrined ( consecravit ) in his greater lararium along with the most 
righteous men ( optimos ) and the divi." 

In fine, the conflation of the place where Lares are worshipped with the tenn lararium, while 
etymologically intuitive, does not rest on firm foundations, and it is safer to think that there was 
much variation across time and space in the layout, use and names of private sacred places 11 - 
or rather, sacraria, which were legally distinct from sacri loci (‘sacred places’), as the jurist 
Ulpian writes (in Justinian’s Digest 1.8.9): 

“(pr) Sacred (sacra) places are those which are dedicated publically, whether they are 
in the city or in the country. 

“(1) One should know that a sacred places is one thing, a sacrarium another. (2) A sacred 
place is a consecrated place; a sacrarium is a place where holies (sacra) are kept, which 
can also be inside a private building, and it is the custom, when one wishes to free such 
a place from religious obligations (religione), to evoke the sacred objects (sacra).'’' 

‘Evocation’ here means the removal through ritual - most famous from the rituals used to 
‘evoke’ an enemy city’s gods from it before conquering it (and in order to be able to conquer 
it). 12 With the removal of the sacra (gods’ statues, in particular), the building can be dealt with 
at human whim, without fear of offending the gods. Still, if the ‘evocation’ were ommitted in a 
private context, the offense would be only to the gods, not to pontifical law. 

After a digression on the word sanctum, 13 Ulpian returns to sacra: 

“(5) A sacred thing does not admit of (monetary) evaluation.” 

And according to Festus: 

“Gallus Aelius says that ‘sacred’ (sacrum) is anything - in whatever way or by what 
law of the state (civitatis) it may be consecrated, whether it is a temple (aedis), an altar 
(ara), a cult statue (signum), a place, or money, or anything else - which is dedicated 
and consecrated to the gods. 

“But whatever of their possessions people privately (privati), on account of their own 
devotion (religionis), dedicate to a god, this the Roman pontiffs do not regard as sacred.” 

(The reference is to object which remain in the household.) 


11 Specifically, we should be cautious about assuming that practices attested in the well-preserved houses of 
Pompeii or Herculaneum neatly apply to earlier and later centuries, or to other provinces. 

12 More detailed discussion in Clifford Ando, “A Religion for the Empire”, in: A. Boyle & W. J. Dominik, Flavian 
Rome, p. 338. 

13 “(3) ‘Sanctified’ ( sancta ), properly speaking, are things which are neither sacred nor profane, but established 
through a certain kind of ‘sanction’ - as laws are sanctified, because they are supported by a certain kind of 
sanction. For what is supported by a certain kind of sanction, is sanctified, even if it is not consecrated to a god: 
and sometimes it is added in the sanctions that someone who commits any (crime) there is punished by death. (4) 
(For example,) municipal walls (are sanctified) may not be rebuilt or added to or built on top of without the 
authorization of the emperor or the governor.” 
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“But if any private sacra (‘rituals’) are undertaken that, by pontifical law, 14 are supposed 
to be done, they are (indeed) called sacra - (or) sacrifice, as it were. (But) the place 
where these private sacra are supposed to be done hardly seems to be sacred ( sacer ).” 

Sacraria - as one kind of place where private sacra took place - must be distinguished from 
sacella (singular sacellum), which are separate buildings, and which are indeed sacred places 
in the full pontifical sense. 

To illustrate, in the Querolus, the villain Mandrogerus finds Querolus’ house from directions 
he had been given, that it had “a sacellum to the one side, a bank on the other” - referring to 
two neighboring buildings - but knows that the Euclio’s gold in buried in the sacrarium, a 
separate room inside the house. “In the sacrarium, (there are) three statuettes (. sigilla ) [...] and 
a little altar ( arula ) in the middle (of the room).” (Scene 3). In scene 5, we leam that the 
statuettes in the sacrarium are “one of (the goddess) Tutela, two of Genii”. Yet the household 
Lar (Lar Familiaris), as we have seen, calls the altar in the sacrarium “my altar”! 

Festus defines the sacella as places “without a roof, consecrated to the gods”, the anonymous 
text Inter ultionem et vindictam 15 explains the sacellum as a “small building consecrated to the 
gods”. Trebatius Testa’s definition is “a small place consecrated to a god, with an altar” (Aulus 
Gellius 7.12). 


5. The Mother of the Lares 

The Mother of the Lares (Mater Larum) is a fairly obscure figure, and a layer of spurious 
scholarly speculations have grown over the meager sources, which one should endeavor to cut 
away rather than adding more. 

Firstly, modem scholars connect her with Acca Larentia, but the ancients did not, and I know 
no convincing argument that they have anything to do with each other. Acca Larentia’s festival, 
the Larentalia or Larentinalia, does not feature sacrifices to the Lares - and a festival of the 
Lares is rather called Laralia. 

Her name is Mania in Varro 16 (1 st century bce) and Macrobius (see Lar Lore, part 1 ) - not 
necessarily etymologically related to the Dii Manes, although that connection was made by 
some ancient writers; and certainly unrelated to the common noun mania in the sense of 
‘madness’, which is borrowed from Greek. Mania belongs to the context of the Compitalia, the 
main festival of the Lares - specifically the Lares of the Crossroads (Compitales). 

The Mater Larum is best known from the mythical narrative in Ovid’s Fasti (early 1 st century 
CE), which is considered to be largely his own invention. He does not call her Mania, but gives 
her the names Lara, Muta (‘the mute’) and Tacita (‘the silent’); the myth explains her name 
change from “Lala” (Ovid’s playful variation on Lara) to ‘the Silent’. 


14 The reference, 1 take it, is to rituals connected to public holidays, but which were conducted privately, in 
distinction to public rituals. 

15 Wrongly ascribed to Charisius or Fronto. 

16 “We see that the Mater Larum is called Mania” (De Lingua Latina 9.61). See also below, The Nature of the 
Lares. 
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The name Muta 17 is known only from one further source, the Christian polemicist Lactantius 
(1.20.35), who asks with ridicule: “how can someone who is not even able to speak help her 
worshipper?”, and adds that she is “said to be the mother of the Lares, and is herself called Lara 
or Larunda”. The only thing this tells us that we (and Lactantius) could not leam from Ovid is 
the equation of Lara and Larunda. 

Larunda appears as the dedicatee of an altar in Varro (De Lingua Latina 5.74), who regards 
her as originally Sabine goddess. Since he does not call her Mater Larum, as he does Mania, it 
is perhaps unlikely that he identified them in his other writings. The only other evidence of her 
worship is a stone altar found in my hometown, Regensburg, which carries an inscription 18 
naming her and another god, probably Mars (although some, more doubtfully, read Lar), as the 
dedicatees of the altar and the sacellum it is part of, so we kn ow she was more than an object 
of antiquarianism. There is also a possible reference to a sacellum of Larunda in Tacitus (.Annals 
12.24), but that requires an emendation of the text, and may well be wrong. 

Her identification with Lara is found only in Lactantius (3 rd century CE), and another Christian 
writer, though one not at all hostile to paganism, Ausonius (4 th century), calls the Lar the son 
of Larunda. Both are generally reliable, but that still allows us to say no more than that Larunda 
had become identified with Lara and the Mater Larum by the late 3 rd century. This may not yet 
have been the case in Varro or Ovid’s day. 

The only other mention of Tacita is in Plutarch, who calls her a “Muse” (= Latin Camena?): 
according to him, king Numa {Life ofNuma 8.6, translation Bemadotte Perrin) 

“ascribed the greater part of his oracular teachings to the Muses, and he taught the 
Romans to pay especial honours to one Muse in particular, whom he called Tacita (gr. 
Takita), that is, the silent, or speechless one; thereby perhaps handing on and honouring 
the Pythagorean precept of silence.” 

The “perhaps” indicates that Plutarch is most likely going beyond what his informants (oral or 
written) said, or at least that this Pythagorean interpretation was conjectural. The idea that 
Muta/Tacita is a “goddess of silence”, as one sometimes reads, is hardly supported by this. But 
it is perhaps reasonable to think that she (like, possibly, Larunda) was not always - I hesitate to 
say “not originally”, since the origins of deities are simply beyond the scope of philology - seen 
as the Mother of the Lares. That Tacita and Muta are to be divided into two separate deities is 
very unlikely (but neither are we justified in treating ‘Muta Tacita’ as a single theonym, since 
this phrase is not attested). 

Lara, known only from Ovid and Lactantius, is not known as anything but the Mother of the 
Lares. 

With all this out of the way, here is Ovid’s account (Fasti 2.533-616; translation A.S. Kline, 
slightly adapted) of the Feralia, 19 on February 21 st . This was the last day of the Parentalia, which 


17 To my mind, Lactantius’ dea Muta is not a name (Dea Muta, like Bona Dea) but simply means “the goddess 
Muta”, with the hostile connotation of “the mute goddess”. 

18 H. Lavagne, “Une inscription metrique de Castra Regina (Ratisbonne) a la deesse Larunda”, in: CRAI 1996 

( online ). 

19 The day is “F ( =fastus ) or FP (=?)”. 
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began February 13 th , and Ovid first (2.533-616) provides a description of the general character 
and origins of this holiday season as a whole: 

And the grave must be honoured. Appease your fathers’ 

Spirits ( animas ), and bring little gifts to the tombs you built. 

Their shades {manes) ask little, piety they prefer to costly 
Offerings: no greedy deities ( deos ) haunt the Stygian depths. 

A tile wreathed round with garlands offered is enough, 

A scattering of meal, and a few grains of salt, 

And bread soaked in wine, and loose violets:- 
Set them on a brick left in the middle of the path. 

Not that I veto larger gifts, but these please the shades: 

Add prayers and proper words to the fixed fires. 

This custom was brought to your lands, just Latinus, 

By Aeneas, a fitting promoter of piety. 

He brought solemn gifts to his father’s spirit ( Genio ): 20 
From him the people learned the pious rites. 

But once, waging a long war with fierce weapons, 

They neglected the Parentalia, Festival of the Dead. 21 
It did not go unpunished: they say from that ominous day 
Rome grew hot from funeral fires near the City. 22 

I scarcely believe it, but they say that ancestral spirits ( avi , ‘grandfathers’) 

Came moaning from their tombs in the still of night, 

And misshapen spirits ( deformes 23 animas), a bodiless 24 {inane) throng, howled 
Through the City streets, and through the broad fields. 

Afterwards neglected honour was paid to the tombs, 

And there was an end to the portents, and the funerals. 

But while these rites are enacted, girls, don’t marry: 

Let the marriage torches wait for purer days. 

And virgin, who to your mother seem ripe for love, 

Don’t let the curved spear comb your tresses. 25 

Hymenaeus, hide your torches, and carry them far 

From these dark fires! The gloomy tomb owns other torches. 


20 Ovid hardly means the soul (or Manes) of Aeneas’ father by the word Genius; because of the close association 
of a person and their Genius, honor done to one accrues to the other as well. Also compare Vergil’s Aeneid 5.95, 
where, in an aetiology of the Parentalia, a serpent appears to consume the sacrifices made to the Manes of Aeneas’ 
deceased father, and he is uncertain whether to identify it as the Genius of the place or the “servant” {famulus) of 
his father, 

21 Literally just ‘Parent Festival’ or ‘Ancestor Festival’, but this implies that the parents/ancestors are gods, i.e. 
have died. 

22 The dead were buried outside the city. 

23 The same word is used by Festus to characterize the Maniae (see Lar Lore, part 1). 

24 Literally ‘empty’, perhaps in the sense of ‘hungry’ for offerings. 

25 “In a curious nuptial rite, the bride’s hair was combed with a spear [...] which had pierced the body of a dead 
gladiator”, per A.J. Boyle and A.D. Woodard’s translation. 
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And hide the gods, closing those revealing temple doors, 

Let the altars be free of incense, the hearths without fire. 

Now ghostly spirits (animae tenues) 16 and the entombed dead (corpora functa ) 27 wander, 
Now the shadow {umbra) feeds on the nourishment that’s offered. 

But it only lasts till there are no more days in the month 
Than the feet that my metres possess (= eleven). 

This day they call the Feralia because they bear (ferunt) 

Offerings to the dead: the last day to propitiate the shades ( manibus ). 28 

So far, Ovid has been talking only about the dead - which are, to be clear, not the Lares. Now 
(2.571-582) comes a description of the rites of the Feralia, which are connected with Tacita 
(but still not, by all appearances, with the Mother of the Lares, nor with the Lares!): 

See, an old woman 29 sitting amongst the girls performs the rites 
Of Tacita (the Silent), though she herself is not silent, 

With three fingers, she sets three lumps of incense 
Under the sill, where the little mouse makes its secret path: 

Then she fastens enchanted threads together with dark lead, 

And turns seven black beans over and over in her mouth, 

And bakes the head of a sprat in the fire, mouth sewn up 
With pitch, pierced right through with a bronze needle. 

She drops wine on it too, and she or her friends 
Drink the wine that’s left, though she gets most. 

On leaving she says: ‘We have sealed up hostile mouths 
And unfriendly tongues’: 30 and the old woman exits drunk. 

Ovid now transitions to an aetiological myth (2.583-616), almost certainly his invention: 

You’ll ask at once, who is the goddess Muta?: 

Hear of what I’ve learned from the old men. 

Jupiter, overcome with intense love for Juturna, 

Suffered many things a god ought not to bear. 

Now she would hide in the woods among the hazels, 

Now she would dive into her sister waters. 

The god called the nymphs who lived in Latium, 

And spoke these words in the midst of their throng: 

‘Your sister is an enemy to herself, and shuns a union 
With the supreme god that would benefit her. 

Take counsel for both: for what would delight me greatly 
Would be a great advantage to your sister. 


26 More literally ‘thin souls’ or ‘mere spirits’. Souls were often understood as made of a kind of fine air. 

27 Literally ‘dead bodies, corpses’. Ovid is ignoring the neat division between a soul that lives on and a body that 
has become inanimate. This “dualism” was not held to in poetry, nor in many other types of discourse. 

28 Kline’s ‘dead’ and ‘shades’ in this line both reflect the one Latin word manibus. 

29 Probably what would have been called a saga (a woman sacerdos, ‘priest’ or pejoratively, a ‘witch’). 

30 This explains (or is meant to explain) the goddess’s name. 
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When she flees, stop her by the riverbank, 

Lest she plunges her body into the waters.’ 

He spoke: all the nymphs of the Tiber agreed, 

Those too who haunt your spaces, divine Ilia. 

There was a naiad, named Lara: 31 but her old name 
Was the first syllable twice-repeated, given her 
To mark her failing. Alrno, the river-god often said: 

‘Daughter, hold your tongue,’ but she still did not. 

As soon as she reached the pools of her sister Juturna, 

She said: ‘Flee these banks’, and spoke Jupiter’s words. 

She even went to Juno, and showing pity for married women 
Said: ‘Your husband loves the naiad Juturna.’ 

Jupiter was angered, and tearing that tongue from her mouth 
That she had used so immoderately, called Mercury to him: 

‘Lead her to the shadows: that place is fitting for the silent. 

She shall be a nymph, but of the infernal marshes.’ 

This is where the myth of Tacita could stop - her name and her nature as a goddess connected 
with the underworld has been accounted for; but Ovid gives the story a disturbing twist ending 
(2.611-616): 

Jove’s order was obeyed. On the way they reached a grove: 

Then it was they say that she pleased the god who led her. 

He prepared to force her, with a glance instead of words 
She pleaded, trying to speak from her mute lips. 

Heavy with child, she bore twins who guard the crossroads, 

The Lares, who keep watch forever over the City. 

Only now do we understand that the eery Tacita is the (more familiar, if still obscure) Mother 
of the Lares. 

It must be stressed that the Lares of the crossroads (Lares Compitales) are not being directly 
connected with the appeasement of the dead that takes place during this holiday. The Parentalia, 
and the Feralia in particular, are related to the Lares exclusively through the figure of 
Muta/Tacita, and this appears to be an innovation of Ovid’s. 

Many centuries after Ovid, Martianus Capella (5 th /early 6 th century CE) includes Mater Mania 
(Mother Mania) among the ‘sad gods’, i.e. the gods of the underworld, 32 alongside Mana and 
Mantuana (who are even more obscure than she), the Manes, the Maniae (plural), and so on 
(.Philologia 2.164). 


31 It is unlikely that Ovid invented this name, but 1 hesitate to speculate beyond that. 

32 Admittedly, Martianus locates these deities above the earth, but cf. Lydus On the Months 4.25, who has made 
his source’s “gods below’’ and “gods above” (i.e. below and above the earth) into gods below and above the moon. 
That his source did not can be seen from the parallel in Isidore, Etymologies 5.33.4. 
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For Maniae as effigies hung up in front of houses at the Compitalia, see Lar Lore, part 1. In 
Festus, we also read the following: “Aelius Stilo says that Maniae are a kind of (objects) made 
of flour and shaped into the shapes of humans, (so called) because they are ugly, and which 
others name maniolae (‘little Maniae’); but the Maniae which nurses use to scare little 
children 33 are larvae, that is, Dii and Deae Manes, 34 (which are so called) either because they 
spring forth (emanant) from the underworld (inferis) to the upper world 35 (superos), or because 
Mania is their grandmother or mother.” Here, unusually, Mania would be the mother of the 
Manes, not the Lares. But the way that singular Mania, plural Maniae, larvae and Manes are 
nearly conflated shows, I think, that multiple traditions are being combined to extract sense 
from them, so that this cannot be used to prove, for example, that the Lares were “originally” 
the dead 36 (i.e. the Dii Manes). 

In addition to all this material, of varying degrees of proximity to the Mater Larum, there are 
fragments of the rituals of a priestly college, the Arval Brethren, which feature devotional acts 
to the Mater Larum (under that name alone), and a very ancient song (not quite a hymn), known 
as the Carmen Arvale - see the next section. 

There are no known pictorial representations of the Mater Larum. 


6. The Acts of the Arval Brethren 

The Arval Brethren were a priestly college devoted primarily to the goddess Dea Dia (herself 
quite obscure). Their rituals and other information about them is extant through their “Acts”, 
preserved as a set of marble inscriptions from the Arval grove. 

Of interest to this paper are only a few of the inscriptions. Firstly, nos. 94 I—II (21-6) and 94 II 
(7-14) Schneid, a list of rich sacrifices offered on two occasions. A fig tree that had grown on 
the roof of the temple had to be removed and the building restored, and sacrifices were made at 
the outset (February 8 th 183 CE) and at the completion (May 13 th 183 CE) of this project: 

(21-6) In the grove of Dea Dia, magister Q. Licinius Nepos, on account of the 
beginning of the work, namely the removal of a fig tree that had grown on the gable of 
the temple of Dea Dia and the restoration of the temple, sacrificed 
greater suovetaurilia 37 ', 
then, before 38 the temple, 

to Dea Diva, II female cows 
to Janus Pater, II rams 


33 Presumably in something like the way that children in Germany used to be, or perhaps still are, told that Krampus 
will come and get them if they are naughty. 

34 Unusually, the Manes (the gods of the dead/the dead who are gods) are named as gods and goddesses, rather 
than by the generic masculine. This is motivated by the feminine form of Mania. 

35 The superi are here not, as most often, the gods above us, but those above the underworld, i.e. the earthly realm 
and its inhabitants, the living. 

36 Rather than the cult of the Lares originating in “primitive” ancestor worship, it seems rather that the identification 
of the Lares as the dead or as gods created from the dead is an innovation of the 2 nd or 1 st century BCE, under the 
influence of Greek philosophy. 

37 In the suovetaurilia, a pig (sus), a sheep ( ovis) and a bull ( taurus ) were sacrificed. In the greater ones, these 
animals were adult. 

38 Since altars were set up before, not inside temples. 
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to Jupiter, II thick-wooled wethers 

to Mars, II thick-wooled rams 

to Juno Dea Dia, II sheep 

to the god or goddess, 39 II sheep 

to the Virgin Goddesses 40 ( Virginibus Divis), II sheep 

to the Servant Gods 41 ( Famulis Divis), II wethers 

to the Lares, II wethers 

to the Mater Larum, two sheep 

to the god or goddess under whose protection ( tutela ) this grove or place ( lucus 
locusve ) is, 39 II sheep 
to Fons, II wethers 
to Flora, II sheep 
to Vesta, II sheep 
to Vesta Mater, 42 II sheep 

then, 

to Adolenda, Conmolanda and Deferunda, 43 II sheep 
then, before the Caesareum, 

to XVI Divi, 44 he sacrificed XVI wethers. 

(7-14) In the grove of Dea Dia, magister Q. Licinius Nepos, on account of the 
completion of the work, namely the removal of the tree and the restoration of the temple, 
sacrificed [etc. - the list is identical.] 

Secondly, one inscription (no. 100 II [21-24] gives a description (if not the full details) of a 
ritual in which Mater Larum receives a “meal” ( cena ): 

“Then (the priests) returned to the temple, prayed (over) cooking pots with porridge 
(ollas cum pulte) and touched them, and the promagister, the flamen and the publici - 
two priests (sacerdotes) - took the cooking pots and threw them, through the open doors, 
down the hillslope as a meal for the Mother of the Lares ( Matri Larum cenam ).” 

(Similarly, but without mention of Mater Larum, in no. 100a [29] Scheid.) 

That scholars have thought the meager details offered by this ritual sufficient grounds to declare 
Mater Larum, in the past, an “aspect” of the Earth (whatever that means), and more recently, a 
“chthonic” goddess, shows only the recklessness which has characterized interpretations of 
Roman rituals since the time of Varro - with the difference that modems, who by and large do 


39 It is not clear whether the “god or goddess” and the “god or goddess under whose protection this grove or place 
is” are the same - perhaps not. But the general idea, that there are gods presiding over places (and offended by the 
removal of trees), is known already from Cato’s agricultural treatise, the earliest extant work of Latin prose. 

40 The virgines divae are entirely obscure. 

41 The famuli divi are essentially obscure, but compare Vergil, Aeneid 5.95, where Aeneas does not know whether 
a serpent that appears to consume sacrificial offerings is the genius loci (equivalent to the “god or goddess under 
whose protection this grove or place is”) or the famulus of his deceased father. 

42 Vesta is often called a virgin (like the Greek Hestia), but she is named Vesta Mater in Vergil’s Georgies 1.498. 

43 The names derive from burning, chipping, and carrying away, but their formations suggest they are connected 
to the tree that will undergo these acts more than with the people who will carry them out. It seems to have been a 
generally accepted idea that the removal of trees was an offense to the gods which required expiation. 

44 The deified dead emperors. 
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not assume that the rituals have reference to real beings, have much less reason for engaging in 
such speculation. 

Thirdly, there is the very ancient and not wholly comprehensible Carmen Arvale: 

enos Lases iuvate 
enos Lases iuvate 
enos Lases iuvate 

(“Help us, Lares!”) 

neve lue rue Mannar sins incurrere in pleores 
neve lue rue Marmar sins incurrere in pleores 
neve lue rue Marmar sins incurrere in pleores 

(“And do not, Mannar (=Mars), let destruction and ruin fall onto [unclear]!”) 

satur fu, fere Mars, limen sali, sta, berber 
satur fu, fere Mars, limen sali, sta, berber 
satur fu, fere Mars, limen sali, sta, berber 

(“Be satisfied, fierce Mars! Jump the threshold! Stand still! [unclear]) 

semunis altemei advocapit conctos 
semunis altemei advocapit conctos 
semunis altemei advocapit conctos 

(“Invoke all the Semones 45 in turn!”) 

enos Mannor iuvato 
enos Mannor iuvato 
enos Mannor iuvato 

(“Help us, Mannor (=Mars)!”) 

triumpe triumpe triumpe triumpe triumpe 

(“Triumph!”) 46 

Of course, it is only the first line which has a direct bearing on the Lares, and the ritual context 
does not help to explain their role in it any further. 47 


45 Sometimes the theonym refers to a single god, Semo Sancus, sometimes to a group. 

46 From the Greek Dithyramb, a name of Dionysus and a type of hymn, in which this name might be called out 
(like “Paean!” in a paean). In Latin, its meaning was generalized, and it gave the name to the triumphs or triumphal 
processions. Here its meaning is somewhere in between. 

47 1 apologize for not providing more information on the rituals of the Arval Brethren, which deserve much more 
attention - but the Latin is difficult, there seem to be no English translations, and I was unable to find a description 
of the Carmen Arvale ’s ritual context. Perhaps 1 will add more about it in a future version of this document. 
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7. Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the Penates 

In Lar Lore, part 1, I presented a series of possible Greek translations and theological 
interpretations of the Penates, mostly from late antiquity. Very similar but not identical material 
is already found in the Greek-language historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus, writing in the 1 st 
century BCE. Writing about the foundation of Alba Longa - Rome’s mother city - by Aeneas’ 
son Ascanius, he tells of a miraculous occurrence (translation Earnest Cary): 

“(67.1) While the city was building, a most remarkable prodigy is said to have occurred. 
A temple with an inner sanctuary had been built for the images of the gods which Aeneas 
had brought with him from the Troad and set up in Lavinium, and the statues had been 
removed from Lavinium to this sanctuary; but during the following night, although the 
doors were most carefully closed and the walls of the enclosure and the roof of the 
temple suffered no injury, the statues changed their position and were found upon their 
old pedestals. (2) And after being brought back again from Lavinium with supplications 
and propitiatory sacrifices they returned in like manner to the same place. Upon this the 
people were for someone time in doubt what they should do, being unwilling either to 
live apart from their ancestral gods or to return again to their deserted habitation. But at 
last they hit upon an expedient which promised to meet satisfactorily both these 
difficulties. This was to let the images remain where they were and to conduct men back 
from Alba to Lavinium to live there and take care of them. Those who were sent to 
Lavinium to have charge of their rites were six hundred in number; they removed thither 
with their entire households, and Aegestus was appointed their chief. 

What is their name? 

(3) As for these gods, the Romans call them Penates (gr. Penatas). 48 Some who translate 
the name into the Greek language render it Patrooi (‘ancestral’), others Genethlioi (‘of- 
the-family’), some Ktesioi (‘domestic’), others Mychioi (‘of-the-inner-part’ of the 
house), and still others Herkeioi 49 (‘of-the-courtyard’). Each of these seems to be giving 
them their name from some one of their attributes (. symbebekoton ), and it is probable 
that they are all expressing more or less the same idea. 

What is their appearance? 

(4) Concerning their figure and appearance, Timaeus, the historian, makes the statement 
that the holy objects preserved in the sanctuary at Lavinium are iron and bronze caducei 
or “heralds’ wands,” and a Trojan earthenware vessel; this, he says, he himself learned 
from the inhabitants. For my part, I believe that in the case of those things which it is 
not lawful for all to see I ought neither to hear about them from those who do see them 
nor to describe them; and I am indignant with every one else, too, who presumes to 
inquire into or to know more than what is permitted by law. (68.1) But the things which 
I myself know by having seen them and concerning which no scruple forbids me to write 
are as follows. They show you in Rome a temple built not far from the Forum in the 
short street that leads to the Carinae; it is a small shrine, and is darkened by the height 


48 The only other extant Greek-language writer who transliterates the word Penates is Procopius, On the Wars of 
Justinian 5.25.19, where he says, curiously, that Janus is “one of the ancient gods which the Romans call Penates 
in their own language.” 

49 These are all attested as names of Greek gods, e.g. Zeus Ktesios or Zeus Herkeios. 
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of the adjacent buildings. The place is called in the native speech Velia. In this temple 
there are images of the Trojan gods which it is lawful for all to see, with an inscription 
showing them to be the Penates. (2) They are two seated youths holding spears, and are 
pieces of ancient workmanship. We have seen many other statues also of these gods in 
ancient temples and in all of them are represented two youths in military garb. These it 
is permitted to see[.] 

Who are they? 

[A]nd it is also pennitted to hear and to write about them what Callistratus, the author 
of the history of Samothrace, relates, and also Satyrus, who collected the ancient 
legends, and many others, too, among whom the poet Arctinus is the earliest we know 
of. (3) At any rate, the following is the account they give. Chryse, the daughter of Pallas, 
when she was married to Dardanus, brought for her dowry the gifts of Athena, that is, 
the Palladia and the sacred symbols of the Great Gods, in whose mysteries she had been 
instructed. When the Arcadians, fleeing from the deluge, left the Peloponnesus and 
established their abode in the Thracian island, Dardanus built there a temple to these 
gods, whose particular names he kept secret from all any others, and perfonned the 
mysteries in their honour which are observed to this day by the Samothracians. (4) Then, 
when he was conducting the greater part of the people into Asia, he left the sacred rites 
and mysteries of the gods with those who remained in the island, but packed up and 
carried with him the Palladia and the images of the gods. And upon consulting the oracle 
concerning the place where he should settle, among other things that he learned he 
received this answer relating to the custody of the holy objects: 

“In the town thou buildest worship undying found 
To gods ancestral; guard them, sacrifice, 

Adore with choirs. For whilst these holy things 
In thy land remain, Zeus' daughter's gifts of old 
Bestowed upon thy souse, secure from hann 
Thy city shall abide forevermore.” 

(69.1) Dardanus, accordingly, left the statues in the city which he founded and named 
after himself, but when Ilium was settled later, they were removed thither by his 
descendants; and the people of Ilium built a temple and a sanctuary for them upon the 
citadel and preserved them with all possible care, looking upon them as sent from 
Heaven and as pledges of the city's safety. (2) And while the lower town was being 
captured, Aeneas, possessing himself of the citadel, took out of the sanctuary the images 
of the Great Gods and the Palladium which still remained (for Odysseus and Diomed, 
they say, when they came into Ilium by night, had stolen the other away), and carrying 
them with him out of the city, brought them into Italy. (3) Arctinus, however, says that 
only one Palladium was given by Zeus to Dardanus and that this remained in Ilium, 
hidden in the sanctuary, till the city was being taken; but that from this a copy was made, 
differing in no respect from the original, and exposed to public view, on purpose to 
deceive those who might be planning to steal it, and that the Achaeans, having formed 
such a plan, took the copy away. (4) I say, therefore, upon the authority of the men 
above-mentioned, that the holy objects brought into Italy by Aeneas were the images of 
the Great Gods, to whom the Samothracians, of all the Greeks, pay the greatest worship, 
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and the Palladium, famous in legend, which they say is kept by the holy virgins in the 
temple of Vesta, where the perpetual fire is also preserved; but concerning these matters 
I shall speak hereafter (—>2.66). And there may also be other objects besides these which 
are kept secret from us who are not initiated. But let this suffice concerning the holy 
objects of the Trojans. 

Compare Plutarch’s account of the sacred objects of the Vestal Virgins in his Life of Camillus 

(translation Bernadotte Perrin): 

(20.3) [Sjome writers state that these virgins have watch and ward over nothing more 
than the ever-living fire, which Numa the King appointed to be worshipped as the first 
cause of all things. 50 [...] 

(5) Others say that this fire is kept burning before the sacred things by way of 
purification, as among the Greeks, and that other objects within the temple are kept 
hidden from the gaze of all except these virgins, whom they call Vestals. And a very 
prevalent story had it that the famous Palladium of Troy was hidden away there, having 
been brought to Italy by Aeneas. There are some who say that it is the Samothracian 
images which are hidden there, and they tell the tale of Dardanus bringing these to Troy, 
after he had founded that city, and consecrating them there with celebration of their rites; 
and of Aeneas, at the capture of Troy, stealing them away and preserving them until he 
settled in Italy. 


8. Plutarch on the appearance and nature of the Lares 

Plutarch (l st -2 nd century CE), Roman Questions : 

“(51.1) Why is a dog placed beside the Lares ( Lareton ) that men call by the special name 
of praestites (‘standing-before, presiders, overseers’, gr. praistiteis ), and why are the 
Lares themselves clad in dog-skins? 

“Is it because ‘those that stand before’ are termed praestites, and, also because it is 
fitting that those who stand before a house should be its guardians, terrifying to 
strangers, but gentle and mild to the inmates, even as a dog is? 

“Or is the truth rather, as some Romans affirm, that, just as the philosophic school of 
Chrysippus think that evil spirits (phau/a daimonia ) stalk about whom the gods use as 
executioners ( demiois ) and avengers ( kolastais ) upon unholy and unjust men, even so 
the Lares ( Laretes ) are spirits of punishment (poinimoi daimones ) like the Furies 
(erinnyodeis) and supervisors ( episkopoi ) of men’s lives and houses? Wherefore they 
are clothed in the skins of dogs and have a dog as their attendant, in the belief that they 
are skilful in tracking down and following up evil-doers.” 


50 The idea that the fire of the Vestals represents the first cause is of course a philosophical interpretation that 
must have arosen closer to Plutarch’s time than to that of of Numa (if he existed at all). 
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9. Arnobius on the Novensiles, Penates and Lares 

“(42.3) Perhaps you (pagans) will say, ‘even if we personally do not know who the Lares 
are, who the Novensiles, who the Penates, that they do exist [...] is vindicated by the 
consent of the authorities.’ (4) (The Christian Arnobius replies:) And how can it be 
known whether any given god exists, if it is entirely unknown what they are?” 

This is the background for the following doxography. Because it is a principle that the pagan 
authors did not assume, Arnobius is attacking the structure in which they presented their 
knowledge. He has no motivation to make changes to the actual material, which (as parallels in 
pagan sources show) he takes over with little or no change. We can excise his polemical 
additions quite cleanly, therefore, and use him as a source of very similar character and 
reliability as Macrobius or Servius: 

On the Muses (=the Novensiles, according to Granius and Aelius) 

“(37.1) Of the Muses, the authority of Mnaseas asserts that they are the daughters of 
Tellus (=Ge) and Caelus (=Ouranos); 

“others declare that they are Jupiter’s (daughters) by his wife Memoria or Mens 
(=Mnemosyne); 

“some write that they are virgins; 

“others that they are mothers; [...] 

“(3) Ephorus asserts that they are three in number; 

“Mnaseas, whom we have mentioned, four; 

“Myrtilus brings in seven; 

“Crates asserted (that they are) eight; 

“finally Hesiod, who is in the habit of filling up heaven and the stars with gods, comes 
forward with nine names. [...]” 

On the Novensiles 51 

“(38.3) (Calpumius) Piso thinks that the (Dii) Novensiles are nine gods, established 
among the Sabines at Trebia. 

“Granius (Flaccus) believes them to be the Muses, which gamers the approval of Aelius 
(Stilo?). 

“Varro records that they are nine ( novenarium ) in number, because in doing anything 
(movendis rebus), this number is always regarded as the greatest and most powerful. 

“(C.) Cornificius (Longus makes them) the presiders over renewals ( novitatum ), 
because all things are renewed (novitate integrentur ) and endure by their care. 


51 Arnobius for some reason groups the Novensiles with the Penates and Lares (and, for more obvious reasons, the 
Muses with the Novensiles). While I do not see a direct connection, they are also Italic gods whose relation to 
Hellenocentric lore about the gods is uncertain, and the tenet that they are “gods created from humans” connects 
them to the Indigetes (see Lar Lore, part 1), who in turn are sometimes identified as the Penates. 
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“(L.) Manilius, the nine gods to whom alone Jupiter has given the power to throw his 
lightning bolt. 

“(4) Cincius pronounces that they are foreign gods (numina peregrina), so named 
because of their newness ( novitate ); for the Romanes had the custom of (transferring) 
the rituals ( religiones ) of conquered cities, in part assigning them privately to individual 
families, in part consecrating them publically; and that, lest any one be passed over 
because of the multitude of the gods or by simple ignorance, they were all invoked 
together equally under the one name of Novensiles, for the sake of brevity and 
completeness. 

“(39.1) There are furthermore some who declare that those who were made gods ( divos ) 
out of humans are signified by this appellation, like Hercules, Romulus, Aesculapius, 
Liber, Aeneas. [...]” 

On the Penates 

“(40.1) (P.) Nigidius (Figulus) advanced that the Dii Penates are Neptune and Apollo, 
who once, on fixed terms, surrounded Ilium with insuperable walls. 

“The same (Nigidius), in book 16 (of On the Godsl), follows the Etruscan teachings 
(i disciplines ) and explains that there are four kinds of Penates, and that of these, one 
(group) belongs to Jupiter, another to Neptune, the third to the underworld/the dead 
( inferorum ), the fourth to mortal humans - quite unintelligible claims. 

“(2) Caesius, himself following this (Etruscan teaching), is of the opinion that they are 
Fortuna, Ceres, the Genius Iovialis (‘of-Jupiter’) and Pales, but not the feminine Pales 
who is commonly known, but some servant ( ministrum ) and steward ( vilicium ) of 
Jupiter of masculine gender. 

“(3) Varro thinks that they are those who are within ( introrsus ) and in the deepest 
interiors (penetralibus ) of heaven, and that neither their number nor their names are 
known. 

“The Etruscans that they are the (Dii) Consentes and Complices, and so named them 
because they rise and set together, six males and as many females, of unknown names 
and of little pity; but that they are considered the counsellors and princes of highest 
Jupiter. 

“(4) Nor were those lacking (= Varro?) who wrote that the Dii Penates were Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva, without whom we cannot live and think, and who rules us inwardly 
(penitus) by reason, heat ( calore ) and spirit ( spiritu ).” 

Interestingly, we have here two Hellenizing interpretations (Nigidius’ first opinion and the last), 
but three Etruscanizing ones. That these three are so different gives us a rare insight into the 
difficulties that arose in harmonizing Roman and Etruscan lore, just as much as they did in 
hannonizing Roman and Greek, or indeed in harmonizing different pieces of Roman, Etruscan 
or Greek lore with each other, respectively. 
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On the Lares 

“(41.1) We may now briefly say something about the Lares, who are thought by the 
common people to be the gods of streets and ways 52 ( vicorum atque itinerum), since in 
Greek, the streets are called laiirai (kanpag). 

(2) Nigidius, in different writings, calls them sometimes the guardians of buildings and 
houses, 53 sometimes those Curetes who are held to have once hidden the cries of Jupiter 
(as an infant) with (the clanging of) bronze (shields), sometimes the five Samothracian 
Digiti (lat. ‘fingers’), whom the Greeks record to be named Idaean Dactyli (gr. 
‘fingers’). 

It is not clear that these were really different opinions, as Arnobius would have it. The Idaean 
Dactyli/Digiti, the Samothracian gods and the Curetes were also identified by others (Arnobius 
himself blurs the line between the Dactyli and the Somathracian gods), and “guardians of 
buildings and houses” is a description, not a conflicting name. 

Similarly, Varro oscillates, now saying that they are the Manes and that therefore Mania 
is called the Mother of the Lares, now that the aerial gods and heroes are called (by this 
name), now, following the opinions of the ancients, he says that the Lares are Larvae, 
as it were certain Genii and the souls of dead mortals (functorum animas mortuorum). 

This is, indeed, quite a confusion of opinions at first glance, but probably Varro thought that 
Manes, heroes (as a kind of aerial gods), Larvae, Lares and Genii were all, in origin, souls of 
the dead - in other words, daemons in the Stoic sense -, without completely conflating them. 
This is the underlying idea of the more elaborate philosophical accounts of these beings that 
can be found in the Platonists Apuleius and Martianus Capella. 


10. Servius on the Lares 

In contrast to his interest in the Penates, Vergil rarely mentions the Lares. His commentator 
Servius is even less interested in them. In one case - On Aeneid 6.152 - he gives a (historically 
almost certainly wrong) explanation for the worship of the Lares in the house: 

“Among our ancestors [...] it was the custom to bury all (their dead) in their own houses, 
and it arose from this that the Lares were worshipped in the houses; which is why we 
call the shades (of the dead) larvae. For the Dii Penates are different (from them). 

On Aeneid 3.64 explains the phrase atraque cupresso, “black cypress”, from their association 
with “those below”, the dead. (The adjective must be metaphorical, since the tress are green.) 
The word choice atra is explained from the fact that the Lares are called atrati, ‘the blackened’ 
(either because they wear black or because of their proximity to the hearth). 

In On Aeneid 3.302, he defines the Lares more narrowly as the Manes of the pious: 

“(Vergil) never uses the word lucus (‘grove’) without a religious sense (sine religione ); 
for in these, the Manes of the pious dwell, who are the Lares Viales.” 


52 The gods of the streets are the Lares Viales (or of the crossroads, the Compitales). 

53 The guardian of the household is the Lar Familiaris. 
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11. The augmented Servius (Servius Danielis / Servius auctus) on Lares and Penates 

A few other mentions of the Lares from the commentatorial tradition were excluded by Servius, 
but are found in the augmented versions of his commentaries. But only one of them, On 
Georgies 2.383, really refers to the Lares specifically: 

“A crossroads ( compita ), as Trebatio thinks, is a place which leads streets and ways 
(vias atque itinera) from multiple directions into itself, or from itself into multiple 
directions, whether it has an altar ( ara ), or does not have an altar, whether it is roofed, 
or is not roofed. In these places, country folk are accustomed to gather for certain 
councils when they are summoned by a bugle. And this is the origin (of the names) of 
the Lares Compitalicii (=Lares Compitales) and the Feriae Compitaliciae (=the 
Compitalia). 

In three other cases, there is no sense of a distinction between Lares and Penates: 

“How does a shepherd carry roof and Lar with him? The solution is that he calls a tent 
‘roof, because he makes a roof with it. And by ‘Lar’, he means the Dii Penates, that is, 
(kindling for?) fire, with which he makes a hearth.” (On Georgies 3.344) 

“He says ‘the Lar of Assaracus’, that is, the (Lar) ‘belonging to our family or people’, 
or ‘those whom we Trojans especially venerate’, about which he says ‘and the Phyrgian 
Penates [...]’. But as to which gods these are, different authors give different accounts, 
as was said above.” (On Aeneid 9.256) 

“Some explain ‘hearths’ as Lares, and (understand) by that, domestic objects. So he uses 
‘hearths’ in the sense of ‘Penates’. He also contrariwise (sometimes uses) Penates in the 
sense of hearths, as in ‘to kindle the Penates with flames’. (On Aeneid 3.134) 


12. The Lar in the Querolus 

These are excerpts from the dialogue between Querolus and his Lar which follows after the 
self-introduction quoted in 1. Translation, as there, from Rosemary O’Donnell. 

Querolus and the Lar get acquainted (8.16-9.12) 

“L.F. Were you not accusing your fate (fatum ) a little while ago? 

Q. Iam accusing and pursuing it. 

L.F. Come here, ten, it is I. 

Q. Are you my fate? 

L.F. I am your Household God (Lar Familiaris), which you men call fate. 

Q. I have been searching for you for a long time now; you shall not move another step 
today. 

L.F. I warned you about my trident, take care, keep off. 

Q. You take care of yourself. 
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L.F. I have already looked out for myself. 

Q. What is this hocus-pocus ( praestigium )? 

L.F. Be off, you stupid fool, this is no conjuring trick (praestigium). Stop it, unless you 
would prefer to receive a three-pronged attack. 

Q. How strange; it seems likely that he is one of those guardian spirits (geniis) or 
mysterious beings 54 ( mysteriis ). He is walking about half-naked clothed in white, his 
whole body is gleaming. Well done, Household God, you have done well today. But I 
do not understand everything. I know why you are half-naked, but I do not know how 
you come to be dressed in white. I always thought that you lived in the charcoal 
furnace, but you come from the mill. 

L.F. Ha, it is actually thanks to me that you can joke happily in the midst of your 
misfortunes. But listen now. Your complaints, althought groundless, move me, 
Querolus. That is why I have come, to give you a complete account of the human 
condition, which has never before been granted to anyone. 

Q. Are you permitted to know the causes of human affairs ( rationem rerum humanarum) 
and to reveal them? 

L.F. I both know and disclose them. Therefore recount today anything about them of which 
you complain.” 

One of Querolus 9 complaints (12.6) 

“Q. Firstly, best of guardian spirits ( geniorum optime), I have to complain to you about my 
friends.” 

The Lar makes an offer (16.21-24) 

“L.F. So as to keep the discussion brief and lucid I shall dispense with evidence. You name 
a fortunate person (fortunam , lit. ‘the fortune’) whose condition pleases you, and I 
shall give you immediately the lot ( sortem) you choose for yourself. Just remember 
this. Do not think that you will be able to disparage or remove anything that you have 
chosen.” 

Toward the end of the play (51.7-9) 

“L.F. [L]et all men know that they can neither gain nor lose anything without the 
omnipresent favour of the omnipotent (nisi ubique favet totum ille qui potest, lit. 
‘unless the one who has it in their power approves the whole thing in every way’).” 


13. Ausonius on the Lar 

Technopaegnion 8.9: “The Genius of houses, 55 the son of Larunda: Lar” 


54 According to O’Donnell’s commentary, the glosses to the play explain mysteria as “private gods” and as “gods 
whose secrets lie hidden.” A transference from the characteristics of mystery cults. 

55 The Lar Familiaris is to the house what the genius loci is to any other kind of place - in that sense, he is the 
Genius of the house. 
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